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REDISCOVERING THE OBVIOUS 
LITURGY AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 





OMEBODY once defined modern sociology as the 
science of laboriously and expensively discovering 
social data which the man in the street has known 
all along. There is exaggeration, of course, but also a 
grain of truth in the statement. Similarly, the science 

of education, about which there has been such a to-do in the past 
decade, has in many respects been no more than ‘“‘discovering’’ and 
formulating in technical terminology principles which were taken 
for granted by our forefathers. This is especially true of psychology 
of education. Applying these principles to religious instruction, 
we find that they have been part and parcel of the Church’s tradi- 
tional method of teaching through the liturgy—but we had lost 
sight of the fact with our loss of the liturgical spirit. 











Thus it is a sacred canon of pedagogy that both the method 
and the materials must be adapted to the capacity of those to be 
educated. The principle is not foreign to the Christian tradition 
by any means, for its primary field of application has at all times 
been in the liturgy of the Church, in fact, in the whole organiza- 
tion of the Church as in the very person of Christ Himself. For 
the sacramental principle is nothing but this sound pedagogical rule 
applied by Christ Himself in assuming a human nature, and in 
instituting the Church as a visible organism and endowing her with 
visible sacraments and sacrifice. In the sacramental principle, God 
adapted Himself to the ways and needs of human nature, and gave 
us in the liturgy of the Church not only a system of worship 
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satisfactory to Himself but a means of worship and of formation 
of Christian souls suited to all the exigencies of human nature. 


In manuals of instruction a great deal of emphasis is laid on 
the use of diagrams and concrete illustrations. We are in an age of 
the concrete in our material civilization, so many attainments of 
which have helped to reduce the need or the opportunity for 
abstract thought almost to a minimum. Today more than ever the 
spiritual and the abstract can be brought home effectively to human 
minds only by means of the material and the concrete. Here the 
liturgy is admirably at home, as indicated by the very definition 
of the sacrament as an outward sign of inward grace. All the exter- 
nals of the liturgy have their inner meaning, and they are employed 
as externals precisely to convey or to keep before the mind these 
inner spiritual meanings—quite apart even from the actual realiza- 
tion of the spiritual through the efficacy peculiar to the sacramental 
signs. 

The materials used in sacraments and sacramentals, water, 
wine, oil, bread, ashes, salt, palms, various colors, the audible 
words, the visible gestures, all of these are so many concrete signs 
that convey their message to the soul in accordance with the natural 
aptitudes of man. Of course, there must be an attempt made to 
realize the values hidden in these elements of the liturgy by means 
of active and intelligent participation, else their purpose cannot be 
achieved. As long as we are in a state of apathy and indifference, 
such as has characterized our age of complete loss of the liturgical 
sense, the pedagogical values of the liturgy will also remain nil. 
But once this unfortunate state of affairs begins to change, the 
externals of the liturgy will not only be a lesson in the order of 
nature, but will also be a powerful means of conveying spiritual 
supernatural truths of the Christ-life, "which are built up on the 
analogy of natural life and are at once expressed and effected by 
the sacramental signs. 

Another traditional pedagogical device is that persons should 
learn by doing. This saying is not intended to disparage the acquisi- 
tion of abstract knowledge; but it does stress the evident fact that 
abstract knowledge, especially about natural and supernatural liv- 
ing, cannot be inculcated unto good fruits of life by mere abstract 
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REDISCOVERING THE OBVIOUS 


instruction. The whole liturgy calls for active participation on the 
part of those who understand it even to a minimum degree. For 
that reason its prayer is verbal, and is accompanied by visible 
actions, and frequently expressed in musical form. Everywhere the 
liturgical worship calls for gestures and postures, for actions, all of 
which are intimately related with the prayer sentiments and are 
in fact the working out or living out of the latter. The simple 
sign of the cross, in word and action, is a striking example that is 
not only intelligible but also appealing to the lowly and the great 
alike. The external actions properly understood thus intensify the 
lessons contained in the formulae of worship which they interpret. 


To this must be added the collective nature of the liturgy, 
which makes legitimate use of the best possibilities of what is 
today often known as mob or crowd psychology. The liturgy 
not only invites to participation but demands it incessantly, espe- 
cially in the dialog form of its prayer. Once rightly initiated, the 
faithful member of Christ cannot but enter into its action with 
mind and heart and thus absorb its lessons ever more intimately. 
This is all the more true in various instances, such as the admin- 
istration of baptism, of holy orders, and the like, as well as the 
Mass properly understood, where a positive response is even rubric- 
ally called for. 

Further characteristics of sound educational psychology are 
to be found in the Church’s liturgy. There is, for instance the 
principle of repetition, as in the introit and particularly in the 
invitatory verse of Matins, or again in the frequent use of a key- 
note statement in the various proper parts of a Mass, in the 
responsories after office lessons, the Sanctus, Kyrie, Agnus Dei of 
the Mass, and the like. Then there is the double aspect of the 
spiritual life, the negative and the positive, which recurs so fre- 
quently in both sacraments and sacramental blessings of all kinds 
and is basic to the entire conception of the Christian spirit as a 
dying to self in order to live Christ. What a powerful factor all by 
itself should the consciousness of this be in bringing many of the 
faithful beyond the stage of negative Catholicity that seems to be 
so predominant in our day. The stress everywhere in the liturgy 
is indeed on the avoidance of sin, but this is supplemented by the 
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more positive ideal of the love of God and of the positive service 
of love. Finally, the liturgy is marked by a sense of progressive 
development and growth in Christ and union with God. In the 
sacramental initiation into membership in Christ the Church prays 
that the candidate may under the influence of the commandments 
of the love of God and man serve God gladly in His Church, 
“advancing in perfection from day to day.’’ Such progressive ad- 
vance on the path of Christ is seen in the development of the 
Advent liturgy to Christmas, and again in the development of 
Lent through Passiontide to Easter. It is also evident in recurrent 
daily and yearly cycles of prayer, whose repetition calls, not for 
mechanical sameness, but a constant spiritual advance towards the 
greater realization of the Christ-life. 

Thus the liturgy makes its appeal to the whole man, to 
understanding and to the senses, to the emotional and the esthetic 
life and to the will, and furnishes both the basis and the inspiration 
for constant spiritual growth of the integral man in all the elements 
of his nature. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST (IV) 


DAILY GROWTH 

HERE still remains the smallest liturgical cycle, the 
day and its worship. It should be the fruit and result 
A i of liturgical family life that we pray even the daily 
y prayers with the Church, Lauds and Prime in the 
morning, Vespers and Compline in the evening, as 
well as the meal-prayers of the Church. Of course we shall rarely 
do so well as that. There are too many obstacles, external ones at 
least. But by always keeping this ideal in mind as the ultimate 
goal, we can prepare for it. A psalm or a hymn added to the 
children’s prayers, varying with the liturgical seasons, makes the 
family prayer more interesting and beloved. Once in a while on 
family feasts or holydays, whenever we have more solemn prayer, 
we may say Vespers or Compline. Unfamiliar words and phrases 
may be explained to the children so that they really can follow 
and understand. Thus they gradually grow into the daily rhythm 
of the liturgy till they are ready to pray and even sing parts of the 
office with father and mother, at least on Sundays. 

Even if we never should succeed in having a family practice 
like this, how beautiful, how consoling it is to know that the 
Church, in her servants, is praying all day long for us and in our 
stead, while we do the earthly things which duty demands for the 
praise of God. 

Home Altar. Very important for the ‘home Church’”’ is the 
home altar. Every family should have a place to kneel and pray. A 
picture on the wall or a statue, two candles—what is Sunday night 
prayer without candles!—a small cross on a chest, and a cloth 
which may be made or stitched by our children—these can make 
up the family altar. We reflect the life of the Church by changing 
pictures, texts and prayers according to the liturgical time, the feasts 
and the saints of the day. In magazines and calendars we find good 
religious pictures which may be put in simple frames or pasted on 
cardboard. Or we may cut out in different liturgical colors the 
symbols of the festal season; or better still, we may help the chil- 
dren to do so. We should realize that the simplest things carefully 
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made by ourselves, with love and understanding, are far more 
worthwhile than all the trinkets out of a dimestore or even more 
expensive ones which never, in all their sweetness and unreality, 
reflect the liturgical spirit. 

Daily Prayer Life. Let us not neglect to inform our children, 
and ourselves too, about the meaning of the signs we use in our 
prayers. Since we are composed of a soul and a body, both must 
join in the worship we give to God, one helping the other to bring 
about the right spirit and attitude for prayer. 

The sign of the cross should be the thoughtful and respectful 
remembrance of that indelible seal which was impressed on our 
souls in the solemn rite of baptism: “Accitpe signum crucis tam in 
fronte quam in corde—Receive the sign of the cross upon the fore- 
head and upon the heart. .. .’’ It is the sign of Christ’s bitter death 
that redeemed us from being eternally lost, the sign given us as a 
weapon and never-failing protection against the temptations and 
onslaughts of Satan, a sacred sign that dedicates our head, mouth, 
heart, right and left arms with all their potentialities and powers 
to the service of Christ. 

The folding of the hands should be the expression of the 
undivided concentration and contemplation we give to the words 
we speak to God, an expression of the cessation of all distracting 
activity, of our being voluntarily bound for Christ—Christ’s pris- 
oners. We may explain this better by recalling the impressive 
ceremony in the ordination of a priest. After the anointing of the 
deacon’s hands, the bishop binds the folded hands together making 
him Christ’s prisoner now and forever. Again, in folding our 
hands we may recall that the right and left are woven together 
forming a unity; and ceasing from all labor and every diversion 
they express our union with Christ.” Turning from all earthly 
things, we look now to spiritual things with all the strength of 
our mind and will. How eloquent the prayers of our hands can be 
even though voice and lips be silent! 

The kneeling posture should be the outward sign of the 
need we have to profess our human smailness before the majesty of 
God. Thus we men, being made out of dust, bow down to the 
dust in humility, calling out of the depths unto God in the highest. 
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It is the position of the servant, the sinner, the beggar, and the 
needy. 

By standing we express our readiness to listen to God's word, 
and our willingness to labor wherever and whenever God wishes. 
We stand to receive His final directions and His last blessing before 
leaving for work or for the fight in His cause. ‘‘Here I am,” we say, 
“ready to hear, and ready to obey.”’ It is the position of the knight 
and soldier of Christ. 

Famuly Sacramentals. In speaking of the liturgy and the fam- 
ily we must not omit the rather unknown and neglected subject 
of the sacramentals intended for the family. It would be real Cath- 
olic Action to make known again to everyone the blessing of the 
house and the home, the blessing of an expectant mother, and of 
the mother after childbirth, the blessings of the children in the 
home, in church, and especially in times of sickness. We find it hard 
now to understand that once the liturgy was so close and so near 
to the natural events in family life that, for instance, it accom- 
panied the newly-wed couple to their home, prayed over their 
house and blessed their chamber: 

Bless, O Lord, God almighty, this place, that there may abidz 
therein health, purity, victory, strength, humility, goodness and 
meekness, the fulfilment of the law, and thanksgiving to God the 


Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and may this blessing remain 
over this place and on all those who dwell here now and forever. 


Amen. 

In blessing the bed chamber, the priest says: 

Bless, O Lord, this bed chamber. Let all who dwell in it stand 
firm in Thy peace and may they persevere in obedience to Thy wiil; 
may they see many years and a numerous posterity and finally attain 
to the kingdom of heaven. Amen. 

And when faith and love have borne their fruit, Mother 
Church comes again to visit the home and prays with the young 
mother “‘that by the firmness of her faith she may be protected 
from every evil.” 

The liturgy blesses the mother and the growing life within 
her. It also blesses the home, praying that the angels may dwell 
therein and watch over mother and child. There is hardly another 
time in a mother’s life when she will appreciate such a blessing 
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more than in the time of pregnancy, when she is filled with hope 
and also with fear, with joy as well as sorrow, deprived as she 
often is during these days of the consolation that comes from fre- 
quent participation in the holy Sacrifice. It would indeed be difficult 
to forsake a Church that follows her children and stays with them 
in their most difficult hours and watches over them with such 
maternal care. 


And as soon as the newborn child has been reborn out of 
water and the Holy Ghost, as soon as the mother is able to give 
thanks personally for the gift of life, both natural and supernat- 
ural, by means of a solemn visit to the church, Mother Church 
joins her in joy and thanksgiving. She sends her priest, vested in 
surplice and stole, to greet the mother with psalms at the church 
door, to bless her with holy water and to lead her reverently with 
the stole to the altar where together they praise the goodness of 
God and offer prayers for the mother and the child. 

Let us pray. Almighty everlasting God, who, through the deliv- 
ery of the blessed Virgin Mary, hast turned the pains of the faithful 
at childbirth into joy, look mercifully upon this Thine handmaid, 
coming in gladness to Thy temple to offer up her thanks: and grant 
that, after this life, by the merits and intercession of the same 
blessed Mary, she may merit to arrive, together with her offspring, 


at the joys of everlasting happiness. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


What has become of this wonderful rite? What remains of 
this feast day not only of the family but of the whole community 
as it was observed centuries ago, and as it is still observed in some 
small rural communities? Accompanied in a joyful procession by 
her neighbors and friends, attired in holiday clothes, the young 
mother brought her child to church to give thanks to God. Little 
remains, unfortunately, of this observance of the mother’s first 
visit to the church after childbirth. The respectful reception by 
the priest at the entrance of the church, an honor which is shown 
only to the bishop visiting the church officially, is now confused 
with the rites before baptism, when the unbaptized person is not 
allowed to enter the church before answering the questions and 
receiving the exorcisms. The lighted candle in the mother’s hands 
symbolizes the new life that was enkindled in baptism from 
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Christ’s divine life, and thus the candle represents the child itself; 
but today the child, because of its weakness or because of danger 
of exposure, is not even brought along to church. The blessing 
with holy water, too, what else is it but another mark of respect 
for the mother? But all this has been misinterpreted, and the rite 
has come to be considered a ceremony of purification which, need- 
less to say, is entirely at variance with the Christian concept of 
matrimony. If we read and study this rite we will quickly be 
convinced that the Church never intended it to be the painfully 
embarrassing act that is so distasteful to most mothers. Let us in 
kindness to our friends tell them about this rite and its signifi- 
cance; we might also accompany them to their “‘churching,’’ thus 
helping to dispel any thought of its being some sort of public pen- 
ance. Of course, it is not necessary to receive this blessing, but if it 
is received in the right spirit and with understanding it becomes 
another source of joy and grace extended to us by Mother Church, 
after many weeks of sorrow and suffering. 


Time goes on. The child grows. Should it have no further 
contact with the liturgy for the next seven or more years? That 
would indeed seem to involve a curious reflection on ‘‘Mother”’ 
Church. Actually, during this time we have the blessing for chil- 
dren who are brought to church, often administered on Christmas, 
or on the feast of the Holy Innocents, in a special service for chil- 
dren. There is also a blessing for children given when the priest 
visits the home. Could there be parents who would not be grateful 
to the priest-for praying over their children? A third blessing is 
provided for the sick child. ‘‘Is someone sick among you? Let him 
bring in the priests of the Church.”’ But does this not include the 
infant and the child? The liturgy answers the question by giving 
us the blessing for the sick child. It would be a work of real 
charity and pastoral care for souls if the priest were to make a 
habit of visiting not only the sick adults of his flock but the sick 
children as well, and of praying over them. For the visitation of 
sick children the ritual gives three beautiful prayers: 


O God, to whom all things grow, and by whom they are 
strengthened when grown, stretch forth Thy hand upon Thy serv- 
ant who is sick at a tender age: that recovering the vigor of health, 
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he may arrive at the fulness of years, and always give unto Thee a 
faithful and grateful service all the days of his life. Through our 
Lord. ... 


O Father of mercies, and God of all consolation, who in mani- 
fold tenderness providing for the good of Thy creatures grantest 
the grace of healing not only to the soul but also to the body, deign 
to raise this sick child from his bed of suffering, and to restore hirn 
safe and sound to Thy holy Church and to his parents; so that all 
the days of his prolonged life he may increase in grace and wis- 
dom before Thee and men, serve Thee in justice and holiness, and 
give due thanks to Thy mercy. Through Christ. . . . 


O God, who in a wonderful order appointest the ministries of 
angels and of men, grant in Thy mercy that they who ever stand 
ministering to Thee in heaven may also guard the life of this child 
upon earth. Through Christ. . 


Placing his right hand on the forehead of the child: May Jesus, 
the Son of Mary, the salvation and Lord of the world, through the 
merits and intercession of His apostles Peter and Paul and of all His 
saints be merciful to you and full of tenderness. Amen. 


Although the child may not be able to appreciate this touch- 
ing rite, the sorrowing parents assuredly will. And if God should 
nevertheless ask of them the life of their child, this blessing and 
prayer may obtain for them the strength to make the sacrifice in 
full conformity to the divine will. 

As can be seen from the wording of the prayers, they may 
also be recited by the father and mother when the visit of the 
priest cannot be arranged, or in fact whenever circumstances suggest 
the use of these beautiful prayers of the Church’s liturgy. 

Though we close here, we are quite aware that much more 
can be said on the subject—and done. We pray that the Holy 
Ghost will complete the incomplete, He ‘‘without whom nothing 
good can be done on earth.” . 


THERESE MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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EASTERN LITURGIES 
THE LITURGY OF THE ARMENIANS 


ASTERN liturgies resemble our own in having a 
preparatory service, climaxing in the gospel reading, 
precede the Liturgy of the Faithful. The text of this 
“Preparation”’ in the Armenian liturgy, together with 
introductory remarks concerning the Eastern liturgies 

in general, was given in last month’s ORATE FRATRES. Abbrevia- 

tions used in this article: P=The celebrating priest. D=The deacon. 

C=The choir or people. 


THe LiturGy OF THE FAITHFUL 
C. The body of our Lord and the blood of our Redeemer are about tc 
be before us. The invisible powers of heaven sing ceaselessly, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of hosts. 
D. Singers, sing hymns to the Lord our God, spiritual hymns of sweetest 
sound. 

The choir sings a hymn, called the “hagiology,” according to the 
feast, while the deacon brings the bread and wine in procession from the 
credence table to the altar. Here they are received by the priest, who 
blesses the people with them, and then washes his hands, saying, “I will 
wash my hands among the innocent,” etc. During the “hagiology” he has 
said an inaudible prayer for worthiness to sacrifice. 


D. Let us pray to God for peace. 

C. Lord, have mercy on us. 

D. Let us pray before the holy altar of God with faith and holiness: 
filled with deepest awe, with a clear conscience, free from sin, without 
hypocrisy or double-dealing, not with a spirit whose faith is wavering but 
with a frm faith, honest actions, sincere thoughts and humble hearts. 
Thus filled with charity and abounding in good works let us be earnest 
in prayer before this holy altar and we shall find grace at the day when 
all things are known, at the second coming of our Lord and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, who is merciful to us and saves us. 

C. Have mercy on us, Lord, and save us. 

The celebrant has prayed inaudibly meanwhile: 

O Lord God of hosts, creator of all that is, Thou hast brought all 
things out of nothing into life and hast ennobled our earthly nature by 
giving it the ministry of so awe-inspiring and incomprehensible a mys- 
tery. Accept this sacrifice that we offer to Thee, O Lord, and accomplish 
in it the sacrament of the body and blood of Thine only Son, making of 
this cup an expiatory remedy for the sins of him who drinks it. 
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D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) Through the grace and mercy of our Lord and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, to whom as to Thee, Father, and to Thy Holy Spirit belong 
glory, etc. Peace > be with you all. 

C. Amen. And with thy spirit. 

D. Let us bow down before God. 

C. In thy presence, sir priest. 

D. Salute each other with a holy kiss. And those of you who are not fit 
to take part in these holy mysteries, withdraw to the doors and pray. 


The deacon kisses the altar and the priest’s arm, and the kiss is passed 
from one to another among the people as by the ministers at the Roman 
Mass or simply by bowing. The choir sings: 


Christ has showed Himself among us, God has made His dwelling 
place in the midst of us. The voice of peace has spoken, this holy saluta- 
tion has been made ours, enmity has been taken away, and love has 
reached to every part. Lift up your voices, ye who minister and with one 
accord bless the consubstantial and inseparable Godhead to whom the 
seraphim sing hymns of praise. 

D. Ye faithful who stand around this sacred altar, behold Christ the 
King thereon amid the heavenly hosts. 

C. Let us turn our eyes toward heaven and pray, saying, Be not mindful 
of our sins but in Thy loving kindness forgive us: with the angels we 
bless Thee, and with the saints_we say, Glory to Thee, O Lord. 

D. Let us take part with awe and with respect, humbly and attentively. 
C. Before Thee, O Lord. 

D. Christ, the stainless lamb of God, offers Himself up. 

C. Mercy and peace and a sacrifice of blessing. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. May the grace >} and the love and the divine sanctifying power of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Guard the doors carefully. Lift up your hearts with awe unto the 
Lord. 

C. We lift them up unto Thee, Lord God Almighty. 

D. Give thanks to God with your whole heart. 

C. It is meet and right so to do. 


The priest says the preface (which does not vary) inaudibly: 


It is very meet and right to worship and glorify Thee without ceas- 
ing, O God, Father Almighty, who by Thine inscrutable and co-creating 
Word hast taken away the curse from us. Which Word has established 
His people the Church, taking to Himself those who believe in Thee, and 
vouchsafed to dwell among us in the human nature taken in the womb 
of the Blessed Virgin; and, divinely carrying out a new work, He has 
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made a heaven of earth. Wherefore, having made Himself true man for 
our salvation, He has joined us in spiritual harmony with the celestial 
choirs, whose untiring watchers dare not stand in His sight but cast 
themselves down before the light of the Godhead— 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) Singing with one voice their hymns of praise, chanting aloud 
in company with cherubim and seraphim— 

C. Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts. Heaven and earth are full of 
the majesty of Thy glory; blessing in the highest. Blessed be Thou who 
art come, and art to come, in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest. 


All kneel. The celebrant continues, in a low voice and with out- 
stretched arms: 


Holy, holy, holy Thou art in truth; the very fulness of holiness. 
Words cannot tell the immensity of Thy mercy, who from earliest time 
hath cared for sinful man and helped him in divers manners, by the 
prophets, by the law, by the priesthood of Aaron, by the offering of 
beasts prefiguring another sacrifice.. And at the end of the appointed time 
Thou didst bring to nought the sentence on our transgression by giving 
us Thine only Son, debt and debtor, offered and set apart, lamb and 
heavenly bread, high priest and sacrifice; for He is the giver, and He is 
constantly given to us without ever being lessened. He was made man 
not in appearance only but in reality, taking flesh by an unconfused union 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary, mother of God; He walked free from 
sin among the passions of human life, and of His own free will went to 
the cross, our redemption and the salvation of the whole world. Taking 
bread in His holy, divine, stainless and worshipful hands, He >} blessed 
it, gave thanks, broke it and gave it to His chosen and holy disciples 
seated with Him, saying— 

D. Sir, bless. 

P. (aloud) Take, eat, THIs Is My BODY, which is given for you and fer 
many for the expiation and forgiveness of sins. 

ALL. Amen. 

P. (inaudibly) In like manner, having taken the cup, He >} blessed it, 
gave thanks, drank, and gave it to His holy and chosen disciples seated 
with Him, saying— 

D. Sir, bless. . 

P. (aloud) Drink ye all of this: THIs Is MY BLOOD OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, WHICH Is SHED FOR YOU AND FOR MANY FOR THE EXPIATION 
AND FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

ALL. Amen. 


They prostrate, and all rise to their feet. The choir sings: 
O heavenly Father, who hath given up Thy Son to death in payment 
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for our transgressions, we implore Thee, in virtue of His outpoured 
blood, to have mercy on us, Thy rational creatures. 

P. (inaudibly) We do this in memory of Him, Thine only-begotten Son, 
who went down in the flesh into the deeps of death, overturned the gates 
of hell, and showed Thee forth as the only true God, God of the living 
and the dead. (He makes a “little elevation” with the Chalice and Host). 
Obeying His word, therefore, we offer Thee this health-giving mystery 
of the body and blood of Thine only Son, calling to mind His saving 
sufferings for us, His life-giving crucifixion, His three days in the tomb, 
His happy rising from the dead, His divine and triumphant ascension to 
the throne at Thy right hand in heaven, O Father; and we look for 
and bless His coming again in glory. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) We offer Thine own gifts unto Thee, in all and for all. 

C. Thou art blessed in all things, O Lord. We bless Thee, we praise Thee, 
we give thanks to Thee, we worship Thee, O Lord our God. 

P. (inaudibly) O Lord our God, we praise and thank Thee without ceas- 
ing for that Thou, regarding not our unworthiness, hast made us minis- 
ters of so sublime a mystery. Trusting in Thy boundless mercy and not 
at all in our own deserving, for we have none, do we dare to approach 
the ministry of the body and blood of Thine only-begotten Son, our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, to whom belong glory, etc. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) Peace > be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Let us worship God. 

C. In thy presence, sir priest. O Son of God, who didst offer Thyself to 
the Father as a sacrifice for our reconciliation and dost give Thyself to 
us as the bread of life, by the shedding of Thy divine blood we beseech 
Thee to look with pity on the flock whom Thou hast redeemed at such a 
price. 

P. (inaudibly) We worship Thee, O merciful God; we pray and beseech 
Thee to pour out upon us and upon these offerings Thy co-eternal and 
co-essential Spirit. (He repeats the following words thrice, with the nec- 
essary verbal alterations, over the Host, over the Chalice, and over both 
together. The deacon answers ““Amen” quietly each time.) By whose 
means Thou hast made the consecrated bread to become truly the body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ . . . changing them by Thy Holy Spirit. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) May the participation in this mystery be not to condemna- 
tion but to the expiation and forgiveness of the sins of us all here united 
together. 


The deacon incenses the people, while they sing: 
O Spirit of God, who comes down from heaven and uses us for the 
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perfecting of this mystery of Jesus Christ, sharing in His glory, we pray 
Thee to give rest to the souls of the departed through the shedding of His 
blood. 

P. (inaudibly) By the virtue of this sacrifice, O Lord, give love, order 
and peace throughout the world, to Thy holy Church, to all right- 
believing bishops, priests and deacons, to kings, rulers, and peoples, to 
travelers, sailors and prisoners, to those in any danger, to the weaxy, and 
to those at war. Give good weather, fertility to the fields, and a speedy 
recovery to the sick. Give repose in the peace of Christ to those who 
have fallen asleep, to bishops, priests, deacons and all the clergy, to ail 
men and women who have left this life. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) We pray Thee to visit us also, O beneficent God. 

C. Be mindful of us, O Lord, and have mercy on us. 

P. We pray that the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, John the 
Baptizer, Stephen the First Martyr, Gregory the Lightbringer and all the 
saints may be commemorated in this holy sacrifice. 

C. Remember them, O Lord, and have mercy on us. (This response is 
made to all the following commemorations, to which is added one of the 
day’s feast.) 

D. We pray that all blessed apostles, prophets, teachers, martyrs and 
hierarchs, apostolic bishops, orthodox priests and deacons, and all the 
saints, may be commemorated in this holy sacrifice. 

We pray that our hierarchs and first enlighteners, Thaddeus and 
Bartholomew the Apostles, Gregory the Lightbringer, Aristaces, Varta- 
nes, Yusik, Gregory, Nerses, Isaac, Daniel, Khat, Mesrop the Teacher, 
Gregory Naraghietsi, Nerses Glaetsi, and all the shepherds and chief 
shepherds of Armenia may be commemorated, etc. 

We pray that those holy solitaries and virtuous monks inspired by 
God, Paul, Antony, Paul, Makarios, Onuphrios, Mark the Abbot, Sera- 
pion, Neilos, Arsenios, Evagrios, the Johns, the Simons, the blessed Os- 
chians, the Sukianites, together with all the holy fathers and their disci- 
ples throughout the world, may be commemorated, etc. 

We pray that the holy Christian kings, Abgar, Constantine, Tiri- 
dates, Theodosius and all religious sovereigns and God-loving rulers may 
be commemorated, etc. 

We pray that all the faithful, men and women, the aged and chil- 
dren, who have fallen asleep in Christ with faith and goodness may be 
commemorated, etc. 


Meanwhile the priest is saying silently: 


Remember, O Lord, have mercy on and bless Thy Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church which Thou hast redeemed by the precious blood 
of Thine Only-begotten and saved by the power of -His holy cross; 
grant her a real and enduring peace. Remember, O Lord, have mercy 
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on and bless all orthodox bishops who preach to us the word of truth in 
right doctrine. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) Above all preserve to us in right doctrine his Holiness our 
Supreme Hierarch N., his Blessedness our Patriarch N., and our venerable 
Bishop N. 


Then the deacon sings the Thanksgiving of Bishop Khosroes the 
Great, “which no one shall dare to change”: 


We give praise and thanks to Thee, O Lord our God, for the death- 
less sacrifice offered on this holy altar, beseeching Thee to grant that it 
may be to the sanctification of our lives. By virtue of it bestow love, 
order and the longed-for gift of peace on the whole world, on the 
Church, and on her bishops, especially our holy Pope N., our most happy 
Patriarch N., our venerable Bishop N., and the priest who is celebrating 
this offering. We pray for the good estate and protection from their foes 
of Christian kings and all religious rulers; we beseech Thee on behalf 
of the souls of the departed, especially those of our hierarchs, of the 
founders of this church, and of those who are buried in its shadow; we 
pray for our brethren who are in captivity, for all here present, and for 
the eternal rest of those who have finished their earthly courses in 
Christ’s faith and holiness. We pray that they all may be commemorated 
in this holy sacrifice. 

C. In all and for all. 

P. (inaudibly) Remember, O Lord, and have mercy on and bless Thy peo- 
ple here assembled, the offerers of this holy sacrifice and the givers of the 
offerings for its celebration; grant them all that is needful and for their 
good. Remember, O Lord, and have mercy on and bless the good bene- 
factors of this church and those who are kind to the poor; in the measure 
that Thou measurest, reward them an hundredfold in this life and in the 
world to come. Remember, O Lord, and have mercy on and be favorable 
to the souls of the departed. Make them worthy of Thy mercy; give 
them rest and light and join them to the saints in the kingdom of heaven. 
Be mindful especially, O Lord, of the soul of Thy servant N., and hav- 
mercy upon him according to Thy great mercy, that he may enjoy the 
light of Thy countenance and ever more rajoice in Thee. Be mindful too, 
O Lord, of all those who, living or dead, have asked our prayers; direct 
their desires and ours to what is best for us and grant us all happiness 
without end. Cleanse our thoughts and make of us temples worthy to 
receive the body and blood of Thine only Son, our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, to whom as to Thee, Almighty Father, and to the Spirit of 
life and holiness, who frees us, belong glory, etc. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 


P. (aloud) May the mercy of God and of our redeemer Jesus Christ 
be > with you all. 
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C. And with thy spirit. 

“Lord, have mercy on us” is answered to the following invocations: 

D. Let us pray to God for peace. 
Let us pray to God in company with all the saints we have com- 
memorated. 
Let us pray to God through the divine sacrifice offered on this holy 
altar. 
Let us pray to the Lord our God who has accepted’ this sacrifice that 
He will vouchsafe to send us the grace and gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
Accept, save, have mercy and keep us, O Lord, by Thy grace. 
C. Save us, O Lord, and have mercy on us. 
D. Let us pray to God in memory of His holy mother, the Virgin Mary, 
and of all the saints. 
. Lord, have mercy on us. 
. Let us again pray for unity in our true and holy faith. 
. Lord, have mercy on us. 
. Let us commend ourselves and each other to the Lord God Almighty. 
. We commend ourselves to Thee, O Lord. 
. Have mercy on us, O Lord, according to Thy great mercy. Let us 
say with one accord— 
C. Lord, have mercy on us (3 times). 

During this litany the celebrant has prayed thus: 

God of truth and Father of mercy, by the blessed patriarchs Thou 
wert called God, but it pleaseth Thee that we sinners should lovingly 
name You Father; may this new name, O Lord, by which we are hon- 
ored, ever shine more brightly in Thy holy Church. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) And let us open our lips and call on Thee, with the voice of 
sons, as our heavenly Father, saying: 

C. Our Father . . . abandon us not to temptation but deliver us from 
evil. 

During the Lord’s Prayer the deacon incenses the people, and then 
the priest says quietly: 

Lord of lords, God of gods, eternal King, Creator of all that is, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, let us not fall into temptation but 
deliver us from evil and save us from every snare. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) For Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. Peace >}« be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Let us worship God. 

C. In thy presence, sir priest. All kneel. 

P. (inaudibly) O Holy Spirit, source of life and salvation, have pity on 
this people who bow before Thee in worship of Thy godhcad. Keep 
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them free from sin, and may the humility of their bodies be found in 
their souls, that they may receive the inheritance of Thy future gifts. 
D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. (aloud) Through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom as to Thee, O Holy 
Spirit, and to the Almighty Father belong glory, etc. 
D. (in Greek) Be attentive! 

The priest lifts up the Host, saying: 

Unto the holiness of the holy. 
C. One only is holy, our Lord Jesus Christ in the’ glory of God the 
Father. So be it. 
D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. Blessed be the holy Father, true God. 
C. Se be tt. 
D.Sir, give the blessing. 
P. Blessed be the holy Son, true God. 
C. So be it. 
D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. Blessed be the Holy Ghost, true God. 
C. So be it. 
D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. (lifting up the Chalice) Blessing and praise be to the Father, to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost now and throughout the ages. 
C. So be it. Holy Father, holy Son, Holy Ghost; blessing be to the 
Father etc. 
P. (inaudibly) Look down upon us, Lord Jesus Christ, from Thy holy 
place in heaven, from the throne of the glory of Thy kingdom; come 
to sanctify and save us. Thou who sittest by the Father and art here 
offered up, vouchsafe to “give us, and by our hands to all this people, 
Thy spotless body and Thy precious blood. O Lord our God, who from 
the name of Thine only Son hath caused us to be called Christians, and 
hath given us the baptism of rebirth for the remission of sins, and doth 
make us worthy to receive the sacred body and blood of Thine Only- 
begotten: we pray Thee now to hold us in the state of grace that we 
may partake of these holy mysteries for the forgiveness of all our sins, 
and to give thanks with grateful hearts, as*to Thee so to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost, now and for ever. 
D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. (blessing the people with the Holy Things) Let us partake holily of 
the holy, the sacred and precious body and blood of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ who is come down from heaven to be distributed among us. 
He is the life > the hope, and the resurrection, the expiation and for- 
giveness of transgressions. Sing unto the Lord our God, sing a psalm to 
our deathless and heavenly King who sitteth upon the chariot of the 
cherubim. 
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D. Singers, sing hymns to the Lord our God, spiritual hymns of sweetest 
sound, for His are psalms and blessings, alleluias and canticles. Sing 
psalms, and bless the Lord of Heaven. 

The choir sings: 

The immolated Christ is distributed among us. Alleluia! 

He gives us His body as food and His blood He pours out over us. 
Alleluia! 

Draw near to the Lord and be filled with His light. Alleluia! 

Taste and see how sweet is the Lord. Alleluia! 

Bless the Lord in the heavens. Alleluia! 

Bless Him in the highest heavens. Alleluia! 

Bless Him, all ye His angels. Alleluia! 

Bless Him, all ye His powers. Alleluia! 

Meanwhile a small curtain has been drawn to conceal the priest at 
the altar, where he prays in a low voice: 


What blessing and what thanks can we give for this Bread and this 
Cup? We glorify Thee, Jesus, with Thy Father and the Holy Spirit, now 
and for all ages. I confess and I believe that Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, who hath borne the sins of the world. (He breaks the Host 
into three cnd puts one part into the Chalice.) The fulness of the Holy 
Spirit. 

He then says three private prayers, of which the last is: 


I give thanks unto Thee, I magnify and glorify Thee, O Lord my 
God, for that Thou hast allowed mine unworthy self today to partake 
of Thy divine and dreadful mysteries, of Thy pure body and Thy pre- 
cious blood. By virtue of these sacred mysteries I beseech Thee to keep 
me in righteousness every day and every hour of my life, that ever hav- 
ing Thy mercy in my mind I may live with Thee, who for us didst 
suffer, was dead, and art risen again. O Lord God, who hast set the seal 
of Thy precious blood on my soul, let not the destroyer come near me. 
Thou who art all-powerful and alone without sin, purify me by these 
divine gifts. Strengthen me against all temptations, that the enemy may 
be driven off with shame and confusion. Direct my thoughts, my words, 
and my ways. Dwell ever within me, according to Thy sure word: He 
who eateth My body and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me and I in 
him. Thus hast Thou spoken, O Lover of men; confirm in me the words 
of Thy divine decrees. For Thou art the God of mercy, kindness and 
love, the giver of all good, and to Thee, together with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, belongs glory now and for ever. 

He then receives the holy Body and Blood, saying: 

May Thy incorruptible body be unto me ~« for life, and Thy holy 
blood for the forgiveness of sins. 
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The curtain is withdrawn. The deacon takes the chalice and turns 
toward the people, saying: 

Draw nigh with fear and faith, and communicate worthily.. 

C. Our God and our Lord has appeared among us; blessed is He who 
comes in the name of the Lord. 

The people receive Communion. Then the priest blesses them: 

Lord, save >« Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, govern them 
and lift them up for ever.’ 

The great curtain is drawn, and while the celebrant washes his hands 
the choir sings: 

We are overwhelmed with Thy goodness, O Lord; we are fed with 
Thy body and thy blood. Glory to Thee in the highest heaven, for we 
are filled; may Thy spiritual blessings flow from the food which Thou 
dost continually give us. Glory to Thee in the highest heaven, for we 
are filled. 

D. Let us again pray to God for peace, and with yet more fervor since 
we have received these divine, deathless and spotless mysteries with faith. 
Let us give thanks to God. 

C. We thank Thee, O Lord, for having fed us at Thy spiritual table by 
giving us Thy body and blood for the salvation of the world and for the 
life of our own souls. 

D. Sir, give the blessing.. 

The curtain is withdrawn, and the priest turns to the people with 
the gospel-book in his hands and says: 

Thou, O Lord, who dost bless them that bless Thee and hallowest 
them that put their trust in Thee, save Thy people and bless Thine inher- 
itance; preserve the fulness of Thy Church; sanctify them that come 
religiously into Thy house; exalt us by Thy divine power and forsake us 
not who put our trust in Thee. Give. peace to the world, to the Church, 
to the clergy, to rulers, and to all Thy people. For every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, coming down from Thee, the Father of 
light, to whom belongeth glory, etc. 

C. Blessed be the name of the Lord, from this time forth and for ever- 
more (3 times). . 

P. The accomplishment of the law and the prophets. Christ, our God 
and Redeemer, who hath fulfilied all things ordained by the Father, fill us 
with Thy Holy Spirit. 

D. (in Greek) Stand up. 

P. Peace >| be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 





*For the past century or so the custom of Communion in both kinds has 
fallen out of use among the Catholic Armenians; they now receive it, kneeling, 
just as in the Latin rite. 
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D. Listen with reverence. 

P. The holy gospel according to St. John. 
C. Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God. 

D. (in Greek) Be attentive! 

C. It is God who speaks. 


The priest then chants from the gospel of St. John, i, 1-18:* 

“In the beginning was the Word . . . He hath declared Him.” 
C. Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God. 
D. Let us pray God that by the holy cross we may be delivered from 
sin and saved by His merciful grace. Lord God Almighty, save us and 
have mercy on us. 
P. Lord, have mercy on us (3 ¢imes). Keep us in peace, O Christ our 
God, under the shadow of Thy holy and worshipful cross; guard us 
from all dangers, seen and unseen; make us_ worthy to thank and glorify 
Thee with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now, always, and forever. 
C. I will bless the Lord at all times: may blessing of Him be ever on my 
lips. 
P:° Be blessed > by the grace of the Holy Spirit; go in peace and may 
the Lord be with you all. Amen. (Turning to the altar.) Lord God, Jesus 
Christ, have mercy on me. 

The celebrant then retires with his ministers. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Crickhowell 


Breconshire, Wales 


“This is another custom borrowed centuries ago from the West; it is not 
found in any other Eastern liturgy. In Easter week the reading is Matthew 
xxviii, 16-20, and during paschal time John xxi, 15-20. 

8Blessings are given throughout with a small hand-cross. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL AND NON-LITURGICAL 


(Concluded) 

HAT really is the nature of these two types of piety— 
liturgical and extra-liturgical—which authors oppose 
one to the other? By what is each characterized? 

Guardini’s book, The Spirit of the Liturgy, 

insist a great deal on what might be called the “‘lite- 
rary genre’ of the liturgy, that is, on the spirit, the psychology, 
the tenor of the liturgical rites and prayers. This indeed is impor- 
tant, but there may be a certain illusion and also some danger 
involved in too radically separating the liturgical and non-litur- 
gical from this point of view. The case is more complex. 

It is certain that the Church has deliberately chosen for her 
prayer and maintained forms that have with time become tradi- 
tional. There are rules of composition, a spirit, a genre, that can 
rightly be called liturgical. The style of the prayers thus conipesed 
has a peaceful gravity, a luminous calm, a delicate rhythm in which 
elegance is at the service of balance. This style dates back to the 
very distant past. It has become a firm literary tradition, whose 
maintenance contributes to liturgical worship an intangible quality 
of permanancy, which as it were reflects the eternal God Himself, 
and which teaches in its own way that the Church—depositor of a 
revelation—knows that she has the duty solely of transmitting it. 

However the criterion of style characterizes liturgical prayer 
only imperfectly, and it would be a mistake to distinguish the 
latter too absolutely on this account from the formulae of private 
prayer. 

For it must be remembered that private prayer does nct date 
merely from modern times. The Middle Ages knew, copied and 
used numerous extra-liturgical collections of prayers in which the 
excellent mingles with the very bad. V. Leroquais in his work 
on the Books of Hours’ has recently described several of these. Be- 








12.es livres d’Heures manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale. 2 vol. Paris. 
3927. 
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for him Dom Kuypers had published the strange Book of Cerne,’ 
an imposing collection going back to the carolingian epoch.* 

Judged from the literary point of view alone, the ‘‘genre”’ 
of these compositions sometimes differs scarcely at all from that 
of liturgical prayers. The fact is that, far from avoiding the style 
of the official prayers, efforts were made to imitate it. Latin was 
the vernacular tongue, and that facilitated many things. 


Still more instructive is the fact that our liturgy itself, and 
even its most sacred act, the holy Sacrifice, simply incorporated a 
number of prayers that had originally been private and purely 
devotional. The ordinary of the Mass contains no less than 
twenty-nine prayers, antiphons or versicles—from the prayers at 
the foot of the altar to the final Placeat (not counting the blessing 
nor the last gospel )——which had an extra-liturgical origin but were 
gradually adopted into the liturgy. It is true that not all of these 
compositions are of like inspiration nor of equal workmanship, but 
all are worthy of the honor accorded them. 


Is it necessary moreover to recall that the proper of the Roman 
missal is even today full of Gallican elements which reveal an 
entirely different spirit than that of the authentic Roman composi- 
tions? Edmund Bishop underlined the extent of this dissimilarity 
when he determined the features by which the genius of the Roman 
rite is distinguished from all others.‘ He sums them up in two 
words: soberness and sense, and contrasts them with the more 
affective, effusive and dramatic piety of the non-Roman rites. He 
says that it was not in the Roman soul ‘“‘that there arose the idea 
of sackcloth and ashes, and the priests, the Lord’s ministers, weep- 
ing between the porch and the altar; or even the loud Hosannas 
to the Son of David, who came meek, sitting on an ass, the people 
casting their garments in the way” (p. 13). This externalization 
assumed a popular character, and its persistance and success—it 
forced its way into the severe Roman usages—show clearly that 


*The Prayer Book of Aedevald the Bishop, commonly called the Book of 
Cerne. Cambridge University Press, 1902. 

’Such is the opinion of E. A. Lowe, who thereby runs counter to the 
common opinion that the collection dates from the seventh century. 


‘Liturgica Historica. Oxford University Press, 1918. 
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the spirit whence these “‘devotions’’ proceed is ancient and deep- 
rooted, and that the “‘two spirits, betraying themselves so clearly 
in the first Mass books of which we have knowledge, exist in their 
duality still’’ (p. 18). Some have thought it possible to conclude 
from this—and Bishop does not contradict them—‘‘that the 
Roman expression of the sense of the relation between man and 
his Maker, found in the Roman liturgy, is an inadequate or unsat- 
isfactory expression of the aspirations of the soul” (p. 18 f.). 

A great deal could be said on this point. We should above 
all have to observe and admire how, in gradually elaborating the 
formulae of her prayer, the Church wisely took into account dif- 
ferent temperaments and welcomed whatever the spontaneous 
genius of popular piety had created that was excellent and that 
long usage had consecrated. 

As for the rest, it should not be forgotten that even when 
there is question of the strictly Roman liturgy, this name sometimes 
covers compositions of very diverse inspiration and spirit. How 
severe, for example, appears the sobriety of the missal oration for 
the octave of Easter: 

Praesta quaesumus omnipotens Deus: ut quit paschalia 
festa peregimus, haec, te largiente, moribus et vita teneamus. 
On the other hand, how expansive, heartfelt and contagious is the 
emotion that fills the orations of the following Sundays! I shall 
here quote only the most beautiful, that of the fourth Sunday:* 
Deus qui fidelium mentes unius efficts voluntatis: da 
populis tuts id amare quod praecipis, td desiderare quod pro- 
mittis; ut inter mundanas varietates ibi nostra fixa sint corda, 

ubt vera sunt gaudia. 

The contrast is striking and in its own way bears witness 
that liturgical prayers, like liturgical gestttres, and even the liturgi- 
cal solemnities themselves, are far from presenting a stereotyped 
character—somewhat stiff, cold and artificial, in contrast to the 
free and vibrant creation of the popular religious mind. 

In reality nothing is more rich and varied than the treasury 
of the Church’s feasts and prayer formulae. She has gathered her 





5Cf. Les Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, 1929, pp. 78-85. 
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good things from every source, without repudiating (on the 
contrary!) the spontaneous products of robust popular piety. 

One is thus led to distrust a classification which, while freely 
granting to the liturgy the qualities of superior prayer, insists on its 
very aristocratic character and thus denies it the possibility of being 
truly popular. Guardini writes: ‘‘Let the liturgy become the exclu- 
sive form of the spiritual life, and the danger of seeing the latter 
dry up into a cold formalism will be very near’’ (The Church and 
the Catholic, etc., p. 161). This is a regrettable statement, and it 
rings false. No doubt its author only wanted to forewarn against 
the danger of abandoning “‘personal spontaneity,’’ that is to say, 
prayer itself, and against mere formalistic ‘‘prayer.’’ But apart 
from the fact that the author often seems to confound ‘‘personal 
spontaneity’’ with “‘popular devotions,’’ his words allow one to 
suppose that the act of liturgical prayer is of itself less profoundly 
interior than, for example, mental prayer. This is a great and grave 
error: the nourishing sap of the Church’s own formulae is easily 
assimilated, and if the soul will but incline itself towards the God 
to whom is addressed the admirable homage which the lips pro- 
nounce, it will live interiorly in an incomparable light and in 
purest joy.” We know, moreover, that the Church prescribes for her 
ministers eight daily offices distributed according to the different 
hours of the day. Does she not thereby indicate her conviction 
that the essentials of the normal nourishment of the priest’s soul 
are contained in liturgical prayer? 


Let us go straight to the point. It is high time to protest 
vigorously against this supposed ‘‘aristocracy’’ of a piety prescribed 
and regulated by the Sponsa Verbi! Take as an example Christmas 
—one could also take Palm Sunday, or Holy Week, or Easter or 
All Saints. Is not even the humblest Christian profoundly moved 
by the infinite depth of the “Ego hodie genui te’’ at the introit 


*This point is of prime importance. For a clear exposition of the value 
of liturgical prayer, the reader may consult Dom I. Van Houtryve, ‘‘La liturgie, 
exercise spirituel,"” in Cours et Conférences des semaines liturgiques, Vol. III 
(1924), pp. 319-329; also the chapter ‘‘Liturgie et oraison contemplative,”’ in 
La vie dans la paix, Vol. II, pp. 787-820, by the same author. The life of 
Abbot Marmion by Dom Raymund Thibaut (Dom Columba Marmion, Herder, 
1932), magnificently illustrates this fundamental truth. 
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of the midnight Mass? Who has not heard with joyous emotion 
the very simple gospel recital of the Nativity, following upon the 
pressing invitations of the epistle: ““Apparuit gratia Salvatoris . 
pie vivamus expectantes beatam spem.”’ The heart expands at the 
mere mention of this “‘beata spes,’’ of this exultant hope that the 
Savior brings with Him. The three Masses are a pure spiritual 
delight. It is almost a sacrilege to compare to this splendor the mis- 
erable vulgarity of a ‘Minuit, chréttens!’" followed by a few 
motets smothering a low Mass. 

And the Mass! Who would dare to say that making of it 
the great devotion, yes, the one devotion of one’s life, would be to 
expose one’s soul to the desiccation of a chill formalism? 

True, the liturgical formula is occasionally difficult and only 
succeeds in touching the simpler souls after a certain amount of 
explanation. But such exceptions, consisting chiefly of biblical 
readings, confirm the rule by their rarity. The Church has com- 
posed her prayer for all, and it must therefore be available to all." 

It is not therefore by some sort of formalism marked by a 
certain rigidity that the liturgy is distinguished from and opposed 
to that which is extra-liturgical. Nevertheless the contrast between 
the two pieties is real and profound. To tell the truth it is even 
far more profound and complex than if it consisted simply in a 
sensible difference of tenor and form. 

The first irreducible element of this opposition is that the 
liturgy is the piety of the Church, not only because the Church 
recognizes it, or because she organizes it, but because it is she who 
therein officially prays. This fact, as everyone will admit, gives to 


7A popular Christmas song, but one that has been repeatedly condemned 
by ecclesiastical music authorities as being too profane in character for church 
services. s 

*Abbot Marmion expresses this thought beautifully: ‘‘No other instruction 
is so luminous, so authentic, so perfectly adapted to the intelligence of the 
simple faithful as that contained in the prayers, the lessons, the rites of the 
liturgy. During the ages of faith, although the vast majority of the faithful 
were uneducated not knowing how to read and possessing no books, they were 
yet much better instructed in the mysteries of our faith, the mystery of Christ, 
than are the men and women of our days. The prayers and ceremonies of the 
Mass, the lessons of the divine office were explained to them; in a word, the 
Church, our Mother herself, instructed her children in an authentic manner” 
(Thibaut, op. cit., p. 426). 
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liturgical prayer a unique religious, supernatural value. Moreover, 
in the psychological order, it confers an incomparable sense of 
security and calm, a simplicity and freedom, to the devotion of 
whoever has understood this tremendous and basic difference, and 
who is aware while praying that he is simply joining his voice to 
the infinite concert of Christian prayer. In the presence of his God 
and mindful of his destiny, the truly religious man feels abject 
and powerless. One need but recall how, in time of trouble, even 
the most indifferent of Christians beg everyone for prayers in order 
to reinforce and give weight to their own. Moved by the same 
thought, but with absolute assurance and trust, the individual has 
recourse to the Church, knowing that he is praying through and 
with the great Orante who, with arms outstretched, is ever solici- 
tous for her children. No extra-liturgical prayer offers such assur- 
ance, none is accompanied by a comparable peace of mind. 

There is yet a second element of essential difference: the strict 
control which the Church exercises over every prayer before admit- 
ting it into her liturgy. We admit, of course, that many a prayer 
of private and popular origin has finally found its way into the 
liturgy. But on the other hand, how many more have been 
rejected! The choice is never haphazard, but is always undertaken 
with care, and according to the traditional criteria so happily for- 
mulated by Guardini. We have already spoken of that of style. 
Much more important is that of content. Liturgical prayer is in 
fact the affective expression of our belief, of dogma. It derives its 
profound and intense feeling from the fact that it is nourished at 
the very source of faith. Thus prayer becomes the vehicle of living 
faith, recalling doctrine to the mind of the faithful. And how 
wonderfully it does so! Christian truth appears in its full beauty, 
in its full motive power; it is presented not in dry and abstract 
formulae but in terms that best express its spiritual richness, its 
value for interior life. 

And all this richness is based on rigorous dogmatic precision, 
which the Church uncompromisingly demands for her prayers. 
Pope Pius XI, in his apostolic constitution Divini cultus sanctita- 
tem again recalls this fact. ‘““From this it may be understood,’ he 
writes, ‘“why the Roman Pontiffs have exhibited so much solicitude 
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in protecting and safeguarding the liturgy; and, just as they were 
most careful to express dogma in adequate formulae, so have they 
been zealous in formulating the laws of sacred liturgy, and in 
protecting and guaranteeing it against any alteration.’’ No private 
prayer or devotion, even though approved, is guaranteed so solemn- 
ly and according to such strict principles.* Undoubtedly the epis- 
copal imprimatur gives an assurance of orthodoxy and of a certain 
solidity of content; yet how poor and miserable has been the liter- 
ature which sometimes bore this official ‘‘let it pass’’! 

The criteria then are evident. Every extra-liturgical prayer 
lacks the incommunicable dignity of being offered by the Church 
as such; it lacks also the high guarantee of having been chosen by 
her and for her own use. 

Nevertheless, since a good number of rites that are now official 
were Originally private devotions, it is quite possible that some 
of the extra-liturgical practices now in vogue may at some future 
date be accounted worthy of incorporation into the official wor- 
ship. To condemn them indiscriminately therefore is as unjust 
as it is useless. 

At the same time, we know that the combined action of 
various unfortunate causes has had a lamentable effect on the 
quality of popular devotions. The misfortune might be less grave 
if the visible defects would arouse among the faithful a contrary 
reaction—te the better. But alas, we have here a state of affairs 
similar to that deplored in the field of esthetics. The people, fully 
capable of understanding and enjoying real beauty and genuine 
art, all too easily allow themselves to be lured away by the senti- 
mental and superficial charm of cheap attractions. Such an inversion 
of values is lamentable enough in the profane order, for beauty is 
the reflection of God Himself, and art, as Huysmans says, ‘‘is the 
only really fine thing in this world, outside of religion.’’ But 
when this unhappy trend towards the commonplace and imperfect 
insinuates itself into the field of divine worship, then the danger is 


‘It may indeed happen that these criteria are less strictly observed, even in 
Rome itself. Liturgically speaking, there have been some deplorable periods of 
history. The compositions introduced into official worship during such periods 
will naturally be less liturgical (in the traditional and not the hierachical sense 
of the word). 
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extreme, for the partiality shown forms of devotion which are 
inadequate, empty and insipid, necessarily results in disaffection for 
the more noble though more sober liturgical forms. Yet these latter 
are the only acts of worship which are necessary and essential for 
the Christian. 

Guardini’s formula, that it is necessary. to preserve both litur- 
gical piety and popular devotions, is certainly true, provided there 
is always due regard for quality and that the hierarchy of values 
be maintained. 

I hope I shall be rightly understood. The great movement 
whose importance Guardini’s book, The Spirit of the Liturgy, has 
underlined, has no desire to destroy things that already exist, nor 
of curtailing any legitimate liberty. We wish to restore, to improve. 
But the beautiful and correct lines of a monument cannot be 
brought to light without getting rid of some of the rank foliage 
which obscures them. And the experience of several centuries shows 
clearly enough that private and individual piety has by its en- 
croachments detracted from the more important acts of worship. 
The clear lines of the Mass, its sacrificial value, its rites, were dis- 
appearing, for they were no longer understood. Moreover, we are 
living at a time when even the least of the faithful is becoming 
exacting and critical; and he will accordingly be ever less inclined 
to practice what he no longer understands. 

To make the essential rites both intelligible and appreciated 
has therefore become one of the first tasks in the work of Christian 
restoration. The temple must be stripped of its brambles. No one 
will wish to destroy anything that is harmless and capable of liv- 
ing; still less would he desire to raze what is useful and sometimes 
valuable—flowers and fruits that are sweet and good. But too 
many souls are in real need of breathing the pure air and of drink- 
ing freely at the fountain head, to allow us to pass them by along 
the roadside without offering them our assistance. 


BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César 


Louvain, Belgium 
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SECULAR AND “LITURGICAL” ‘CIVILIZATION 

m) FRENCHMAN who is a salesman for a famous 
French perfume and soap manufacturer told me once 
that he was amazed at the eager readiness of the 
people of this country to buy his stuff. In the back- 
woods and the small railroad or bus towns of the 
West, South and Middlewest the products of this beauty industry 
of two continents are on sale and get sold just as they do on Fifth 
Avenue in New York or the Rue de la Paix in Paris. The sleepiest 
druggist in the sleepiest town sells his lipstick, rouge, nail polish, 
soaps and what not without ever thinking that in the lands beyond 
the ocean with an older civilization, denser habitation and often 
more frequent communication the country folk look down on the 
city dwellers as soft and decadent because they buy and use these 
things. I don’t speak of mujiks and panies, but I and my French 
friend mean the intelligent, progressive and well educated farmer 
of Western Europe, Scandinavia and Germany. These are proud, 
independent and intelligent people with tradition and a definite 
cultural importance. 

My French friend ascribed this strange American phenomenon 
to advertising, the radio, and above all to certain magazines for 
women for which even the farmer's wife has time and money. 
They are simply ubiquitous like Life, Time and, among Catholics, 
the Sunday Visitor. 

Is this anything to worry about? Is it sinful or leading to sin? 
Is it an economy of waste which does not square with Christian 
principles of charity for the needy who hunger and despair? These 
three questions should probably get more attention, before we 
answer. As Christians we can never follow the crowd without first 
finding out where it leads. If the amount of money spent on unnec- 
essary things deprives ourselves, our fellow man and the country 








of necessities of life; if it prevents us from fulfilling our moral 
duties or endangers our virtue; if it encourages disregard of the true 
spirit of Christ who bore His cross; if it spreads an atmosphere of 
frivolity and excessive light-heartedness; in short, if it is not wor- 
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thy of Christians, we should oppose it just as we oppose indecent 
literature, movies and drunkenness. 

But that is not the aspect which I have now in mind. Why 
not regard it as a symptom, in it’s sociological and religious 
aspect? Even Catholic authors, not to speak of modern Protestant- 
ism, too often narrow down religion to morality. 

A country in which civilization is interpreted in terms of 
greater comfort, ‘‘better’’ things, and nothing else, is not far from 
a serious crisis. Such items are given an importance, and they take 
up so much time, that they crowd out other things. Life outwardly 
becomes a stage play, standardized and without profundity. ‘‘Sub- 
urbia,"’ the “‘department store smile,’’ and similar terms coined by 
Christopher Dawson and his friend Bernard Wall for England, 
are a symptom which is true for us as well. Suburbia stands for a 
civilization which is characterized by the atmosphere of our “‘sub- 
utbs’’: thousands of colorless individuals, in rented homes with 
pretentious facades, small families, cars on instalment plans, meals 
out of cans, movies, and jazz blaring out of every window at eight 
o'clock in the morning. Health and hygiene, respectability and 
comfort, security and ‘‘fun’’ are the supreme values of suburbia. 
There is no heroism in these places, where Emily Post sets the 
standards for right living. The color scheme of ‘““my new awnings 
and the verandah furniture’ or other silly nonentities assume the 
same importance as the holy ceremony of the imitation ‘‘coming- 
out-party”’ for the one and only daughter who spends her evenings 
in Bob the neighbor’s new unpaid-for car or at tavern counters. 
(But she goes to the convent school.) And every second house has 
a divorce. But you can’t see all these things because made-up faces, 
made-up smiles, made-up hands don’t betray them. 

Suburbia is only the yardstick. It has already had its predeces- 
sor on Park Avenue, more grand, more expensive and more de- 
praved. Suburbia is only the imitation. Gradually it is coming 
also to the farms and to every “‘filling-station town’’ in Montana, 
Minnesota and Missouri. None of the supreme pseudo-values of 
suburbia, the petty bourgeois secular paradise, the cheap anticipa- 
tion of its middle class utopia, is worth living for. Of course they 
are good things in the right place. Nobody wants to miss health. 
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A Christian should promote anything which helps better general 
health standards. Hygiene is a thing which brought with it a mil- 
lion blessings. But if it takes on the aspects of a religion it becomes 
a caricature—and a danger. 

Catholics have fallen for all this. Their suburbia complex has 
just one more item: religion, consisting of obligatory Sunday 
Mass, novenas, confessions, fish on Friday, etc. Religion has become 
part of their civilization, and its importance varies according to 
mood, character, education and tradition. It is the gold edging of 
their book of life. But before the Bible there is a long row of 
magazines to consult, and the Redbook or Ladies’ Home Journal 
are, in practice, at least as important. Religion is being crowded 
out and the “‘spirit is being extinguished’’ by a monkeylike serious- 
ness about the mirror, the make-up and the peanuts of daily being 
gentleman- and ladylike. 

And nobody seems to see that all this is diametrically opposed 
to what one could call liturgical civilization. Life is worship of 
God, directly or indirectly. That is its center. Therefore places and 
times are consecrated. Churches, shrines, pictures lift our towns, 
roads and homes out of their natural setting and hold them up 
before God’s throne. Our day, if liturgical, is broken up into 
liturgical units through Mass and through the divine office flowing 
from and towards Mass. Time has its daily climax in sacrifice and 
its weekly climax in Sunday and its annual climax in Easter. Fri- 
day reminds us of Christ’s passion and death. Every faithful is a 
priest and his world is a temple. He is constantly about his Father's 
business as was Christ. Liturgical life has rhythm like nature. It 
brings back to nature and makes us healthy and simpler. Bread, 
wine, oil, water, candles, music, linen; building, painting, walking 
in procession; good and evil, joy and s&@dness, heaven and hell— 
these are the things we have to see again. 

We have oiled the earthly machine of daily life with nice lit- 
tle, pleasant things till we fell in love with it and substituted it for 
heaven. Civilization has taken a wrong turn and the evil one has 
set himself up in the holy place, not with horns and claws and 
stench, but with a smile, makeup and smooth manners. 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR “At the field Mass for Youth Day . . . the host, 
READERS wine, candles and linens used were produced by 
farm youth for the occasion. During the offertory 
two youth delegates placed in the hands of the celebrant a sheaf of 
wheat and a platter of grapes, which were collected from the fields 
of the various delegates.”’ 
So runs an account of the Eighteenth National Catholic Rural 
Life Convention, which took place at St. Cloud, Minn., Septem- 
ber 29 to October 2. The news item illustrates the striking place 
that rural life plays in liturgical practices and symbols. No way 
of life is so rich in this respect as that of the farmer. He produces 
the prime necessities for physical life and growth, and appropri- 
ately the choice products of his field, wheat and grapes, are taken 
by Christ to become the symbol of the holy Eucharist, the primary 
food of the supernatural life. Likewise, the seasons of the year, 
with their various motifs and their regularity, are the natural sym- 
bol for the liturgical year. Thus the farmer is disposed to under- 
stand and appreciate the prayer cycle of the Church. 


Beyond this, it should be recalled that the life and the work 
of the farmer is one above all other occupations in which there is 
a spiritual significance to the manual labor. The daily and intimate 
contact with nature and the cooperation with organic forces gives 
farming a purpose beyond that of merely supplying physical 
needs and making money. This spiritual aspect is as much a part 
of rural life as the physical, and the two must be merged into one 
before there is true rural living. Small wonder that Bishop O'Hara 
of Kansas City quoted with approval in his address a remark made 
many years ago by Bishop Wehrle concerning the ‘‘almost sacra- 
mental character of rural life.’” The St. Cloud convention is evi- 
dence of the constant concern of the Church to preserve and foster 
a way of life which is so conducive to liturgical living. 
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The above newspaper account serves to illustrate a further 
point: a practical means by which liturgical practices can be spread. 
The term liturgy may make no impression on the minds of most 
Catholics whereas the scene of young farmers carrying the fruits of 
their fields to the altar actualizes the important spiritual lesson of 
the offertory. Liturgical reform cannot be won on paper alone. 
Those who would seek the spread of liturgical practices must 
become “‘fifth columnists’’ of a sort, boring from within, taking 
advantage of every opportunity to present them graphically. It is 
a pleasure to note that the sponsors of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference are alert to that fact. 

* * * 


To one unacquainted with the early history of the Eucharist, 
perhaps the most striking feature of the Armenian Liturgy, whose 
text in English translation Mr. Attwater has given us in this and 
the preceding issues, is the loud chanting of the formulae of conse- 
cration, to each of which all present answer with their Amen. This 
practice is not peculiar to the Armenians. Other Eastern Liturgies 
have also retained this ancient eucharistic rite, which so vividly 
proclaims the congregation’s active and intimate participation in 
the sacrificial act. 

The West has a similar tradition. St. Justin, about the year 
150, twice describes the eucharistic celebration in his First Apology 
(c. 65 and 67). In each case he lays stress on the Amen which “all 
the people’ answer to the (loud) eucharistic prayer of the cele- 
brant, “‘acclaiming’’ what he has said and done. “‘For the Hebrew 
word Amen means ‘So be it,’ ’’’ he adds significantly. 

Accordingly, the most important external, vocal expression 
of the congregation’s active part in the Sacrifice is undoubtedly the 
Amen after the Canon. Similarly, the Amen before the preface is 
the people’s simple but meaningful fiat to the prayers and actions 
of self-oblation of the offertory. Whatever other degrees of active, 
vocal participation may or may not be possible in given circum- 
stances, these two Amens certainly do not exceed the capabilities 
of any congregation. 

Our people all know the word; they have heard it hundreds 
and thousands of times. A previous explanation of its significance 
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will help them say or chant it with their hearts as well as with 
their voices. They will understand readily enough that if their 
Amen is to be true, a real sharing in the offertory and Canon is 
required of them. The double Amen will be a challenge and a 
judgment of how they assisted at the Sacrifice. 

* * * 

As we go to press, the Liturgical Week in Chicago is about 
to begin. An account of its proceedings will appear in the next 
issue. In the meantime, we again earnestly ask the prayers and 
sacrifices of our readers, that God may bless the Week and deign 
by means of it to effect an increased understanding and zeal for 
His worship among American Catholics. 

° 
NOCTURNAL ADORATION IN RURAL KANSAS 

“When religion will get you out of bed, and get you to travel 
ten to fifteen miles for an hour of adoration between two and 
three in the morning, why, you have a feeling it is worth while, 
and that you want to have more of it.”’ 

In these simple, telling words a middle-aged farmer summed 
up his impressions of the value for himself of the practice of noc- 
turnal adoration inaugurated in his parish at Wilson, Kansas, 
some months previously. While the immediate goal of the liturgi- 
cal movement, and that of the Roman Nocturnal Adoration Society 
are not, at first glance, the same, still they both make for a fuller, 
richer appreciation and use of the most holy Eucharist, and so, in 
practice, the twa movements are often closely associated. Thus, to 
give one instance, the most conspicuously successful dialog Mass 
in Chicago is said to be that held monthly by the thousand men 
of the Nocturnal Adoration Society’s branch at Notre Dame 
Church. This is not the place to draw out these relationships at 
length, but even a hasty reading of the following paragraphs will 
illustrate two other points, in which the gains made by nocturnal 
adoration, as practised in this small, rural Kansas parish, are iden- 
tical with objectives of the liturgical movement. First, there is 
corporate, or group, responsibility in this worship, insofar as it 
devolves upon the society to make up what is missed by the absence 
of any individual member! This is a concrete and graphic illiustra- 
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tion of the corporate consciousness in worship, which is one of the 
primary aims of the liturgical movement. Then, it will be noticed 
that, in the case here described, nocturnal adoration, true to its 
name, gives precedence to adoration and thanksgiving, over the 
more self-centered, predominantly ‘‘give-me’’ type of worship, 
above which so much non-liturgical devotion seldom arises. The 
correct style in worship still continues to be set by the order of the 
Our Father. Thus, ORATE FRATRES is glad to record the pioneer 
appearance of the Nocturnal Adoration Society in Kansas. In one 
important detail, the branch here dealt with at Wilson, Kansas, 
was declared by the national directors of the Society to be unique 
in the entire United States. 

St. Wenceslaus’ parish, as the name might suggest, serves a 
group that is predominantly Bohemian in extraction. The genera- 
tion that is passing still speaks Bohemian. It is a small, rural 
parish, many of its members living a dozen miles from their place 
of worship. There is no assistant, no sisters, no school: the pastor, 
Rev. John P. McManus, is his own janitor and sacristan. 

During 1938 it was decided to inaugurate nocturnal adoration 
in a modest way, and to carry it on, with authorization of course, 
for a sufficiently long trial period, before applying for canonical 
erection as a branch of the Roman Nocturnal Adoration Society, 
the American headquarters of which are located at 184 East 76th 
Street, New York. 

Adorers are limited to men only, as is everywhere the custom 
in the Society. Volunteers were called for in order to insure a 
constant band of worshipers. After a little experimentation the 
plan was adopted of assigning the men to definite periods. As the 
date for the monthly night of adoration, that of the last Saturday 
of the month, drew near, the members received by mail a dignified 
and artistic notice-card, reading in part: 


Dear Adorer: 


Your hour will be .......... SRT | : 
RRR ais OP tercddienid Sanaa ‘a 


ation was carried on continuously until the 7:00 o’clock Mass on 
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Sunday morning. This gave nine full hours of adoration. This 
particular circumstance of the length of time involved was not 
known a year ago to have an equal anywhere in the United 
States. It is customary in the Society to have holy Mass, as the 
closing of the exposition period, some time after midnight, or 
after three to four hours of adoration. 

It has been a matter of record that the men are unfailingly 
regular in their attendance. But, of course, some are now and then 
kept away by sickness or other causes. In that event, all the other 
members, all through the night, stayed a little longer than the 
appointed hour, so that the absentee’s hour would be, in a way, 
made up among them. 


“Yes, it has done wonders for our parish. When religion will 
get you out of bed, and get you to travel ten to fifteen miles for an 
hour of adoration between two and three in the morning, why, 
you have a feeling it is worth while, and that you want to have 
more of it.’’ That opinion was expressed at Christmastime, 1938. 
The date is a turning point in this little story. 


St. Wenceslaus’ parish had had annually, since the turn of 
the year 1928-1929, a holy hour on New Year’s eve. Beginning 
at 11:30 P.M. of December 31, there was a half-hour devoted to 
solemn (but silent) thanksgiving for the favors of the dying 
year; at midnight, the dawning year was welcomed with peal of 
bells; with music and vocal prayer. Now, it just happened that 
the December 31, 1938, the first holiday season after nocturnal 
adoration was begun, fell on a Saturday, and so coincided with 
the regular date for all-night worship. This happy circumstance 
was utilized to add solemnity to both observances. The church 
was packed to capacity, and this holy hour was voted the most 
popular “watch party’’ Wilson had ever had. The men then carried 
on the adoration until morning. 

By the time the New Year of 1940 was in the offing, nocturnal 
adoration at St. Wenceslaus was deemed sufficiently established to 
warrant canonical erection. Besides the indulgences and blessings 
attached to such erection there is also the faculty of nocturnal Mass. 
Thus, on Christmas Day, 1939, the announcement of the full 
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canonical erection of the Wilson branch of the Society by joint 
action of His Excellency, Bishop Frank A. Thill, and the Adora- 
tion Society’s American Director, was read from the altar. Plans 
began at once to form for a grand nocturnal Mass to sanctify the 
first hours of the coming year of 1940. A day or so later a follow- 
up announcement was mailed to all those previously enrolled as 
members. It read: 


Dear Adorer: 

At this season of universal happiness and good tidings, I am 
glad to be able to share with you and the other members of the 
parish the following announcements, which will be for us all a 
source of great joy and blessings. 

First: Through the gracious favor of His Excellency, our Bishop, 
we are to be permitted again to have public holy hour, for all the 
members of the parish, with solemn exposition of the most Blessed 
Sacrament, at the expiration of 1939 and the opening of 1940. Th» 
holy hour will begin at 11:30 P.M., on December 31, and end ac 
12:30 A.M., January 1. 
Secondly: By special privilege of the Nocturnal Adoration Society, 
approved by His Excellency, we are to have for the first time in 
this parish, and very likely for the first time in the history of Kan- 
sas, Nocturnal Mass celebrated at the conclusion of this holy hour, 
Mass to begin at 12:30 A.M., New Year’s morning. We shall strive 
to show ourselves appropriately grateful for the opportunity thus 
given us to thank almighty God for His fatherly care over us in 
1939, and to consecrate to Him the year that now opens before us. 
Thirdly: The final and canonical erection of our parish branch of the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society has now been concluded with the issu- 
ance for our parish of a diploma under date of December 13, 1939, 
whereby all the indulgences, privileges, and indults of the Society 
are now made available for our local membership. 
Fourthly: The public reception of members into our Nocturnal Ado- 
ration Society will take place in cognection with the holy hour 
just mentioned. 
Devotedly yours in Christ, 
(signed) Rev. John F. McManus, 
Director, 
Need one add that the entire parish joined whole-heartedly 
in this solemn consecration, by adoration, Sacrifice (with the 
Missa de angelis sung by the people, the choir singing the proper), 
and parish Communion of this year of 1940? 
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In this connection it seems fitting to recall that some of those 
interested in fostering eucharistic adoration in Canada published 
a couple of years ago a little booklet of prayers that voice the spir- 
itual and temporal needs of the common man of today. The 
priest-editor chiefly responsible told me with glowing eyes: “‘It is 
wonderful to see how the men react when they see the Church so 
deeply interested in, even leading them in solemn public prayer, 
that they find decent jobs, attain human living conditions, have a 
chance to do their little bit in Christianizing the surroundings of 
their daily lives.” 

One last observation: I do not know how many holy hour 
devotions have discovered and use Father Busch’s booklet, O Sav- 
ing Victim, which ties up eucharistic adoration with the self- 
oblation of the eucharistic Sacrifice, but I do know that the groups 
from Detroit’s two Houses of Hospitality have a weekly holy hour 
in which they communally recite the prayers Father Busch has 
provided to their great satisfaction. 

Watcher, what of the night? After the day of this collapsing 
world-order, then what? Nocturnal adoration is part of the answer. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

St. Mary’s, Kansas 





oO 
A SUNDAY MORNING IN FRANCE’ 

Somewhere in France shortly before the War—it might not 
be fair to say just exactly where! At half-past five the sound of a 
kettledrum interrupted my slumbers. From the hotel window I 
watched some boys in semi-military formation entering the railway 
station. As they left at six the parish bells were clanging for the 
first Mass and a crowd of young women and girls, minus the 
kettledrum, arrived for the next train! At a quarter to seven I en- 
tered the church in answer to a second volley of clangs to find 
a few women—mostly old women—with one man, waiting for 
the next Mass and a community of curiously-helmeted nuns com- 
pleting their thanksgiving. Everything in that House of God was 
about as ugly as it could be! The high altar was hardly visible, 
though two glaring bulbs blazed on the tabernacle, and two feeble 
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“‘tin’’ candles twinkled on the reredos. The rest of the church pre- 
sented the too usual assemblage of commercial statues of all shapes 
and sizes, garnished with “‘bow pots’’ and cheap candles. This | 
had time to notice while a congregation of women—again mostly 
old and clad in black—mustered in time for the Communion 
which, with much handbell ringing, preceded Holy Mass. One 
young man followed the ladies to the rails. Then the liturgy began, 
vaguely intelligible, while a curate ‘‘heard’’ a few more ladies, and 
left his confessional at the Paternoster to approach the altar where 
he gave the absolution, and, as it were, conducted a Communion 
service of his own, complete with blessing, for the benefit of an- 
other bevy of nuns, more ladies and a couple of men. Meanwhile 
the celebrant finished the Mass, giving his blessing just after the 
curate! Then, as the celebrant began the Leonine prayers, the con- 
gregation filed out into the rain, their obligation fulfilled. Around 
the half-circle of a war memorial which faces on a muddy road, 
the tramway passes with disdain. Men have been born and men 
have died on either side of the frontier which it passes fifty times a 
day. 

Now it is nearly eight o'clock and the ragged little town 
is waking up in earnest. Down at the fair ground with its booths 
perched in liquid mud, the hangers-on are clearing up the mess 
left by those who danced till dawn, and rinsing the beer glasses for 
the revellers of Sunday afternoon. At the hotel there is no fancy 
bread because it is Sunday morning. Otherwise there is no change 
in the daily routine, and business goes on as usual while the unmus- 
ical bells issue their invitation for the last Mass. They are out of 
tune with the sad symphony of human life which has been regen- 
erated in the shabby font, which has been fed—though sparsely—- 
at the Communion rail. They call in vain for thousands whom 
the church will seldom see until they can no longer see and will 
‘ but be seen in the more or less pompous ceremonies of a more or 
less pompous interment! 

If the bells are out of tune, the Church is out of touch with 
its children. Just now they do not hate the good priests who wait 
for their moment of need, but the sad fate of closely neighboring 
countries has shown how easy it is to turn the lazy tide into a 
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surging torrent. They have simply lost interest in a liturgy they 
do not understand—a liturgy which was meant to exemplify the 
dogma of which they learnt the letter only in their childish cate- 
chism;and lest anyone should think that we exaggerate let us 
remember how the tenth Pius taught us that an active participation 
in the liturgy is the first and indispensable source of true Christian 
life. The Orate Fratres which was cut in upon this morning by the 
piping of a formal Suscipiat should have been answered by the 
young men and maidens who got up so early to catch the train! 
(REV.) IFOR HAEL 


a , 
SCRIPTURAL READINGS: FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 
TO ADVENT 


The first nocturn readings of November are taken from the 
prophets. During Advent, Isaias addressed us, Jeremias during 
Lent. Now as the year wherein we have read the other sacred books 
draws to its close, as the nights lengthen and the desolation of 
winter sets in (symbols of death and the consummation of things), 
the remaining prophets speak to us of the terrible judgments of 
the Just Judge, of God's faithful promises and tender mercies. 
These readings afford a fitting close for one year, give a glimpse of 
the hope in another to come.’ 

Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost: Ezechiel i: The mysterious vision 
of the four winged creatures, always applied by the Church 
to the four evangelists. 

Monday: ii-iii:. The prophet’s commission—to be “‘a watchman to 

the house of Israel” (type of Church). 

Tuesday: vi-vii: The destruction of the wicked, the salvation of the 

faithful remnant. 

Wednesday: ix-x: Only those marked with God’s sign (Tau—the 

cross) are saved; the vision of the cherubim. 

Thursday: xi: A new heart, a new spirit—the work of God. 

Friday: xvi: God’s mercy, man’s ingratitude, the new covenant of 

further mercy. 

Saturday: xvit: The Tree wherein every flying thing can find rest. 


*For arousing an interest in the prophetical writings, Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller’s lively, appreciative volumes are highly commendable, especially: Daniel: 
Man of Desires (1940); Sackcloth and Ashes: Six Minor Prophets (1936); 
Watch and Pray: the Last Six Minor Prophets (1937). All are published by 
Burns, Oates. 
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Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost: xviii: Repentance wins pardon for 
the wicked; let even the just take heed lest they fall. 


Monday: xxviii: The punishment of pride; another consoling prom- 
ise for Israel. 


Tuesday: xxxiii: The hard office of watchman. 


Wednesday: xxxiv: The selfish shepherds, the good Shepherd (cf. 
John x). 

Thursday: xxxvi: It is God who restores His people. 

Friday: xxxvii: The vision of the dry bones, a type of spiritual resur- 
rection. 

Saturday: xliii, 1-11; xlvii, 1-12: God glorified in the liturgy, from 
which flow rivers of life. 

Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost: Daniel i: The virtue and effect of 

fasting. 

Monday: iii: The fidelity of the three young men; their hymn. 

Tuesday: v: Sacrilege is punished. . 

Wednesday: vi: God is to be served, rather than men. 

Thursday: vii: The strife between the kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness. 

Friday: ix: A prophecy concerning the time of the Messias’ coming. 

Saturday: xiii: Susanna judged. 

Twenty-seventh Sunday after Pentecost: Osee i-ii: Under symbolic ac- 

tions appears the contrast of man’s faithlessness, God’s fidelity. 

Monday: vi; xiii-xiv: “I desire mercy and not sacrifice”; mercy and 
deliverance will be from Christ. 

Tuesday: Joel i-it: The power of fasting and prayer; the good days 
and the judgment to come. 

Wednesday: Amos iv; vii; ix: Social injustice as seen by a prophet 
for our own days; the gentiles in Christ’s kingdom. 

Thursday: Abdias: The pride of Edom. 

Friday: Jonas: No man can escape God! 

Saturday: Micheas iv-v: He who will be born in Bethlehem is to 
reign supreme. 


Twenty-eighth Sunday after Pentecost: vj-vii: Woe to the unjust! in 

conversion alone is hope of salvation. 

Monday: Nahum: God, the mighty destroyer of Nineve. 

Tuesday: Habacuc: The wicked perish, “the Lord God is my 
strength. . . . He the conqueror.” 

Wednesday: Sophonias: Another picture of sin and final conversion. 

Thursday: Aggeus: The temple which the Messias will make glorious. 

Friday: Zacharias iii; viii-ix: Rejoice, O Sion, He whom you look 
for cometh: Orient, King! 

Saturday: Malachias i, iii-iv: The unending sacrifice; “the Sun of 
Justice shall arise.” 
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LITURGICAL There were about thirty high school boys in the 
BRIEFS class, and they were studying the Mass. They were 
still young enough to let their first thoughts 
become words quite fearlessly, so that they aired a goodly array of 
opinions—opinions picked up in a variety of places, the parish 
schools of towns and cities, the Saturday catechism classes of rural 
parishes. The young priest teacher found them ready enough to 
accept his ‘‘slant’’ on the Mass as Sacrifice-Banquet. At least up to 
a point. But the day came when he described the primitive offertory 
procession, explained the ceremony of incensation, showed why the 
priest at the altar washed his hands . . . and one of the boys 
concluded that Pontius Pilate had nothing to do with the Lavabo. 
The priest agreed. 

It was a stunning blow to a few of the youngsters, one of 
whom volunteered plaintively that he ‘‘had seen the picture in a 
prayer book: the priest washing his hands, and Pilate washing his 
up in the clouds.’’ Of course, the difficulty could be solved (as 
could also the old ‘““The sacred Host will bleed if you bite it, chil- 
dren’’ fable which, a few classes later, two boys admitted having 
been taught at the time of their first holy Communion) ; but the 
very fact it ever arose is a sad commentary on the deficiencies, and 
misconceptions, still present in our elementary religious instruction 
and in our “‘popular’’ manuals of devotion. Truth has not yet 
effectively disciplined the pious imagination. 


The following extracts are from a typical issue of the weekly 
bulletin of St. Joseph’s Parish, Halifax, N. S. Father Charles Cur- 
ran, whose “‘Daily Mass Apostolate’’ article in our January num- 
ber found such favor with many O. F. readers, is the pastor. 

“Announcing an Additional Liturgical Help: Until further 
notice a short explanation of the Mass text for Sunday will be 
given every Saturday evening at St. Joseph’s in conjunction with 
the weekly exercise in honor of Our Mother of Perp-tual Help. 
For the convenience of the parishioners attending Sunday Mass, 
300 copies of the Leaflet Missal are placed in the pews every week- 
end. With copies of the complete text of the Mass in their hands, 
it will be an easy matter for the faithful to follow the explana- 
tion of the text of the Sunday’s Mass. 

“Exercises tonight will consist of Vespers, rosary, short ser- 
mon on the significance of incense, and Benediction. 

“Mass for fallen-away Catholics of the parish Friday morn- 
ing. 

“Arrange with the sexton for the privilege of defraying the 
cost of the sanctuary lamp for a week.”’ 
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The success of Father Edgar Boyle, San Francisco archdioce- 
san director of music, in securing congregational singing, is little 
short of amazing. Every year there are public services, of diocesan 
interest, at which the results of his efforts are made manifest. The 
most recent such event was a public eucharistic procession for peace; 
7,500 people composed the choir which Father Boyle directed. 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co. of Boston (100 Boylston St.) has 
published five double-faced, twelve inch recordings of Gregorian 
melodies, chanted by Miss Marie Pierik. The set sells for $10.00. 
The purpose of these recordings, to give a practical demonstration 
of “‘every significant type of liturgical plainsong’’ described in Miss 
Pierik’s note’ ‘orthy recent volume, the Spirit of Gregorian Chant 
(cf. O. F., issue of April 14), is certainly deserving of praise. But 
however excellently rendered, solo singing, and by a woman's 
voice at that, is not the ideal way of exemplifying the spirit of the 
chant. 





ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE OFFICE AT A WAKE 


To the Editor:—Father Bussard’s suggestion that “the K. C.’s recite the 
office of the dead at Mr. Kelly’s wake” gave me a thrill of satisfaction, 
for my group of the St. Benet Library and Book-shop, some of us oblates 
of St. Benedict and some not, have been doing this for several years when 
any of us have had a death in the family. We do it in English and use 
the Burns, Oates little edition, with the Latin on one page and the 
English on the other. The psalm verses are conveniently numbered. 

As we invite others to join in, we have to make our rubrics very 
simple. We divide into two choirs ond assign the odd-numbered verses 
to one and the even to the other. We have a young man well coached to 
be “leader” for the antiphons, prayers and versicles, and I always ask our 
very best reader (usually a school teacher) to read the beautiful lessons. 
We have found from experience that six or seven o’clock P.M. is the 
best time, when the crowd in the house is not too great. 

A few weeks ago we said this office in a small suburb, with a goodiy 
number of Protestant neighbors present. One good Methodist woman 
recited enthusiastically with both choirs and said afterwards that she was 
going to introduce this service in her church circle. In another home, a 
member of the household of the faith asked if this was a Catholic 
service! 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Sara B. O’NeEIL1, Ost. O.S.B, 

Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOK REVIEWS : 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By Rev. P. Henry, S.M. The Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1940. Pp. x-275. Cloth, $2.25. 

A proper understanding of the liturgical year and its significance 
certainly helps very much to foster a true liturgical spirit. The faithful 
are again slowly coming to a realization that it is something organic and 
living: cycle succeeds cycle, each building up dramatically to a climax 
and then receding, each influencing the following cycle. Hence when one 
picks up a book on the subject, especially a recent one, it seems quite 
obvious that one should find an attempt at an adequate explanation of the 
deep and pulsating current of the Church’s life. 

The work under consideration is posthumous. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, the axiom says. Nevertheless, in the interest of truth, this re- 
viewer must frankly state that The Liturgical Year is disappointing. True, 
the author offers a veritable mine of rather pedantic information regarding 
etymologies, multitudinous tidbits on the evolution of certain feasts, and 
a great quantity of curiosa liturgica. But he disregards completely the 
cyclic development of the liturgical year and treats the various seasons and 
feasts as a mere succession without any interrelation. 

Frequent Latin terms and phrases, many of them untranslated, will 
irk the general reader. Several errors in Greek words were noted. For a 
work appearing at the present time, the bibliography and sources appear 
inadequate and antiquated. 


GLE 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. 
G. Agotai. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1940. Pp. 325. Cloth, $3. 
The newest offering of the great Hungarian preacher, the late Bishop 

Toth, is a series of twenty-eight addresses of the “creative apologetic” 

type to Catholics. In regard to this type Rev. F. H. Drinkwater says: 

“It is the kind that really does move men’s mind. It works continually 

on the border-line where the faith is engaged with the contemporary 

mind of men, and it cannot be systematized because always, and of neces- 
sity, it is changing” (Religion in School Again, p. 7). The Bishop’s present 
series ranks high in this homiletic classification. 

The first three sermons deal with the Holy Ghost and His work in 
the Church. Then follow in order discourses on the divinity and the 
marks of the Church, the infallibility and the authority of the pope, the 
earthly face of the Church, the benefactions of the Church, the priest- 
hood, and the communion of saints. The concluding four sermons treat 
of the sacrament of penance. 

Bishop Toth won his homiletic spurs while a priest in close, sym- 
pathetic contact with people. He has been acclaimed as “‘one of Europe’s 
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greatest modern preachers.” Apart from his manner of preaching, reasons 
for such recognition may and will also be sought in his written words. 
In the introduction to another of his volumes, Im Weinberg des Herrn, 
he writes (p. 17): “In addition to logic we need a goodly amount of 
human psychology; . . . in addition to theologia mentis we must use also 
theologia cordis.” The Catholic Church shows how he himself followed 
his suggestions to others. Toth’s style is alive; it emphasizes positive satis- 
factions and advantages of religious Christian living; it is graphic and 
concrete without sacrificing dogma; it is “scriptural” without being dom- 
ineering or bossy; it is dignified without being stiff and starchy; it is 
stimulating without being sentimental; it seeks to hearten all, even the 
most disheartened. Toth deserves study. His vivid manner of presenting 
Christian truth would be eminently effective also if applied to preaching 
the liturgical realities of the Christ-life. 
M. A. P. 





THE DIVINE OFFICE. How to Say It Devoutly, How to Make It a Pleasure. 
By E. D. M. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. Pp. 99. Paper, 


n. p. g. 
This pious booklet, which makes a number of practical suggestions 
about recitation of the divine office, will hardly succeed well of its pur- 
pose, because of an unattractive format and a style not gauged to 
appeal to the clergy to whom it is primarily addressed. 
D. R. K. 


LAUDEMUS DEUM. Preludes, Interludes, Postludes. Compiled and Arranged 
by Sister Mary Cherubim. O.S.F. McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 
1940. Pp. 36. Paper, $1.25. 

To organists who have not acquired facility in the art of improvising 
and dislike playing the same interludes from service to service, volumes 
like the present one by Sister Cherubim are always welcome. The picces 
range from three phrases to two pages in length and are melodious, easy 
and interesting to play. Volume I has pieces with sharp signatures and 
Volume II those with flat signatures. They may be played on either pipe 
or reed organ. 

. J. W. K. 


TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. ix-308. Cloth, $2.75. 

Perhaps the often expressed opinion is correct that Catholics in gen- 
eral will not admit the psalms into their intimate spiritual circle until 
those psalms have been properly clothed in becoming English dress. While 
we are waiting for a good official translation, and long after we have it 
too, Father Martindale’s book will go a long way towards making us love, 
and live, the inspired songs of the psalter. 
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In the first part of this volume Father Martindale clears away— 
with his own lightly dealt but deft and devastating strokes—a consider- 
able number of the difficulties that appear so formidable to modern Cath- 
olics face to face with the psalter. A right concept of what, to the 
Hebrew, immortality meant, and nature and man himself and God, will 
dispel at once much of the obscurity that surrounds whole psalms fog- 
like and discourages their use by men and women accustomed to western 
ideas, expressions and—fortunately or unfortunately—the limited range 
of emotions that may be considered proper “where religion is concerned.” 
Two chapters on “Human Nature in the Psalms” are gems. It is the 
specific human nature of the Hebrew, his temperament, his mentality, 
that colors the psalter so vividly—that Hebrew temperament with its 
bursts of bright passion and sloughs of dark melancholy, its intensity, its 
unpredictability, its preferences for extremes of desperation and exalta- 
tion. Only*when one has gained some insight into the mind of the sacred 
poet, some sympathy for the Hebrew’s outlook, the Hebrew soul, will an 
appreciation of the psalter be possible. Father Martindale, always a sure 
psychologist, deserves heartiest thanks for these chapters which so skil- 
fully, and with such disarming charm, introduce the Catholic mind to 
the Hebrew. 


The longer part of the book is devoted to short meditations on verses 
and half verses, taken singly. These are to be read as they stand; any 
short quotation would fail to do justice to their author. The whole vol- 
ume is thickly studded with biblical quotations in sinewy young prose 
that is sheer delight to read. One wishes Father Martindale would give us 
the translation of che psalms everyone will sing. Already he has made a 
substantial contribution towards the realization of his ideal, that the 
psalms be “kneaded into our minds” (p. 88). 


D. R. K. 


FOLLOWING THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By Burton Confrey. Magnificat 
Press, Manchester, N. H. Pp. 271. Cloth, $2.00. 


In some schools a daily mimeographed religious bulletin is issued to 
the students; those of Notre Dame University, especially those written 
by Father (now Bishop) O’Hara, have achieved considerable publicity. 
Following the Liturgical Year is a collection of such bulletins; they were 
actually used in an Eastern junior college. For the most part they refer 
to the feast or mystery that is being celebrated and try to stress some 
particular practice or virtue. These bulletins cover the time from October 
1 to Trinity Sunday. Chaplains and others in charge of students can 


derive many a practical hint from this book. 
G. J. R. 
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INDEX BREVIARII ROMANI. Agent: Michael Houghton (14, Bury Place, 

London, W. C. 1), 1939. Pp. 54. in 4to. Cloth, 5s 

The anonymous compiler of this Index has put us all in his deb-. 
His painstaking and patient labor has made easily available to anyone 
who knows Latin the abundant information, the doctrinally weighty tra- 
ditions, and the moral teachings of centuries contained in the breviary. 
From Abachum to Zosimus we now have the wealth of the breviary at 
our finger-tips. An accompanying map gives the Latin place-names and 
collocations with reference to the Index. The booklet should be in every 
ecclesiastical library. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

ALTAR AND HOME PRESS, Conception, Mo.: Sunday Compline (Latin- 
English). Pamphlet. 12 for $1.00; 50 or more, 5 cents each. 

CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE, Wichita, Kans.: The Other Sheep. A 
Dramatic Sketch. By Angela A. Clendenin. Paper, 25 cents. Prayers. Ten 
leaflets, 50 cents per 100. 

CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, Washington, 
D. C.: The Obligation of Catholics to Promote Peace, and The Rights of 
Peaples. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

FOLLETT BOOK CO., Chicago, a A Guide to Catholic Reading. Compiled 
by Sister Camilla. Paper, n. p. 

PROGRESSIVE AIDS TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION, Baldwin, N. Y.: 
Education for God and Country. Paper, 30 cents. 

SALVATORIAN SEMINARY, St. Nazianz, Wis.: Christmas Cards. Box of 
12, $1.00. 

SCAPULAR PRESS, Sea Isle City, N. J.: Mary in Her Scapular Promise. By 
John Mathias Haffert. 1940. Pp. xii-244. Cloth, $2.50. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Letters to a Scrupulous 
Person. By Dom Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B. Pamphlet, 15 cents. In the 
Beginning. By Rev. Arthur J. Sawkins. Pamphlet, 15 cents. Law. By Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. Pamphlet, 15 cents. Forgiven. By Rev. Eugene P. 
Murphy, S.J. Pamphlet, 10 cents. God, the World and the Catholic Work- 
ingman. By Rev. William J. Smith, S.J. Pamphlet, 10 cents. ] Witness a 
Baptism. By Rev. L. M. Dooley, $§.V.D. Pamphlet, 10 cents. The Spiritual 
Symbolism of Television. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton Sheen, Pamphlet, 10 
cents. o 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Our Lady in the Modern World. By 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1940. Pp. 381. Cloth, $2.50. Modern Catholic 
Literature. By Rev. Herbert Walker, S.J. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

RUMBLE AND CARTY, ‘“‘Radio Replies,”’ St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies. 
Vol. II. By Rev. Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. Edited by Rev. Charles Mortimer 
Carty. 1940. Pp. 358. Paper, 50 cents. The Unavoidable God. Pamphlet, 
10 cents. 

SACRED HEART CHURCH, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Popes the Champions of 
Liberty. By Rev. Thomas F. Coakley. Pamphlet, 5 cents. 

ST. BONAVENTURE SEMINARY, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Seminary Year Book 1940. Pp. 140. Cloth, n. p. g. 
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